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FRANKLIN COUNTY ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 

A Settler's Experience told in a Letter Written by 
Alexander Thomson in 1773. 

CONTRIBUTED BY B.EV. T. W. J. WYLIE, D.D. 

[The following letter was printed in The Presbyterian for August 17, 
1872, and appeared in several county papers about that time. Its in- 
terest, however, makes it deserving of a more permanent form, and one in 
which it will always be accessible to students. We are indebted to Dr. T. 
W. J. Wylie, a descendant of the writer of the letter, for the introductory 
note. — Ed.] 

The writer of this letter was a descendant of the old Covenanters of 
Scotland. His grandfather, Gabriel Thomson, according to family tradition, 
fought in the battle of Bothwell Bridge, June 22, 1679. His pistols, said to 
have been used on that occasion, were brought to America, and long preserved 
in the family, but have now been lost or destroyed. 

Alexander Thomson was born in 1722, most probably at Corkerhill, near 
Glasgow, a short distance from Crookston Castle, the scene of Queen Mary's 
few happy days after her marriage with Darnley, and from which Sir Walter 
Scott, inaccurately, represents her as viewing the battle of Langside (The 
Abbot, ch. 37th). In 1748 (?) he was married to Elizabeth Edmonstone, 
born Dec. 31, 1728, a daughter of Wm. Edmonstone, born April 4, 1707, 
and married Jan. 20, 1728,. to Agnes Haidley. Fifteen children were the 
result of this union, of whom thirteen were born in Scotland, and two in 
Franklin Co., Penna. Finding that it was very difficult to provide for his 
family in his native land, and resenting the oppressive government then pre- 
vailing, he determined to seek a home in America. Leaving his oldest son, 
Robert, in Scotland, he sailed with the rest of his family from Greenock 
about the middle of July, 1771, and arrived at Boston on the 10th of Sept. 
At that time the events which culminated in the American Revolution were 
agitating the public mind, and the sailors were afraid that they might be 
arrested on their arrival, and in consequence deserted the vessel in Boston 
harbor, leaving the passengers to reach the wharf as best they could. After 
a few days' sojourn in Boston he hastened to see Dr. Witherspoon, at Prince- 
ton, N. J., for whom he had letters of introduction. This distinguished 
divine had projected a colony for Scotch settlers in Caledonia Co., Vermont, 
but»Mr. Thomson concluded to make a purchase of property near Chambers- 
burg, now the county seat of Franklin Co., Penna. The place which he 
selected occupies both sides of the Conecocheague Creek, and at present 
contains the small but flourishing and picturesque village of Scotland. 

Vol. viii.— 21 
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The sentiments of the old Cameronian Covenanters of Scotland, to which 
he was ardently attached, led Alexander Thomson to sympathize with the 
spirit of resistance to the royal government, which resulted in American 
Independence. Several of his family entered the American army. His son 
William (born Jan. 15, 1750) fought at Quebec, under Gen. Montgomery. 
Alexander (born Jan. 19, 1754) served in the army at Valley Forge. Archi- 
bald (born Jan. 24, 1755) was in an engagement at Crooked Billet. During 
the war of 1812, and also in our recent conflict, the family was well repre- 
sented. Many of his descendants have gained high and honorable positions 
in political and mercantile life, as men of learning, as physicians, as ministers 
of the gospel, as well as among the honest and industrious cultivators of the 
soil. Besides those bearing his own name, mention may be made of the 
Agnews of New York, the Wylies of Philadelphia, the Watsons of Pitts- 
burg, the Hendricks of Indiana, with many others. He died February 26, 
1800, aged seventy-eight years, leaving an honored name still' cherished by 
a numerous offspring. 

Alexander Thomson was a very active and prominent supporter of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which he regarded as the lineal successor of 
the Covenanters of Scotland. For many years the religious services of that 
church were held in his house, and when the attendance required larger 
accommodation, in his capacious barn. Often during the summer, when the 
weather allowed, the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was dispensed, in the 
open field or in an orchard, resembling the worship of the Covenanters. 
Although formerly numerous the adherents to this system have now become 
few in number, but these warmly cling to the faith of their fathers, hallowed 
by so many noble associations, and for which so many poured out their life 
blood on the mountains and muirs of Scotland. 

Alexander Thomson closed a long, useful, prosperous, holy life on the 26th 
Feb. 1800. His remains were interred at the quaint old Presbyterian church 
at Kocky Spring, near Chambersbnrg, and marked by a suitable memorial 
stone. The old pulpit of the church, with its sounding board, and a desk 
for the clerk or precenter about half the height of the pulpit, its aisles paved 
with brick tiles, its old-fashioned pews, and its communion plate, relics of 
the olden time, although now scarcely ever used, remain as memorials of the 
devout services of holy men of God, who have long since been gathered to 
their fathers. But few of the descendants of Alexander Thomson remain 
near the old homestead, which has now passed out of the hands, of the 
family, and is the property of Mr. Samuel Garver. Among those who sur- 
vive may be mentioned Mr. William Thomson (born July 12, 1797). With 
good health, a sound mind, an excellent memory, attended by loving rela- 
tives, provided with all that is necessary for his comfort, and cheered by the 
hope of a better world beyond the present life, he enjoys in his old age the 
respect and love of the community in which he has lived so long. It is to 
be hoped that the many interesting reminiscences which he has preserved 
may not be forgotten when he shall have passed away. 
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Corkerhill, Pennsylvania, August 16, 1773. 

Dear Sir: I know well that after the promises I made, you 
could not have thought that so much time would pass before 
you had any letter from me. Indeed I did not forget my 
promise, but after I had got an agreeable settlement to myself, 
I was desirous to have some particular knowledge of this 
country before I should undertake to write any account of it 
to you. 

In July, 1771, 1 and my wife and twelve [children] went 
aboard the Friendship in the harbor of Greenock. It was 
after the middle of the month when we set sail for North 
America, and happily we arrived at the city of Boston on 
the tenth of September, all in perfect health. I believe that 
some of my neighbors and acquaintances thought it strange 
that one of my age should forsake his native country, but I 
thought I had too much reason to do as T have done, as I was 
blessed with a numerous family (and I have had another 
child since I left Scotland). I was very desirous to provide 
for them. All my sons who were able to work were brought 
up to the business of farming, and it was by their labor that 
I was assisted to gain any money I have. I, therefore, 
endeavored to have one or two of the eldest of my sons 
settled in farms at home, and with that view I employed 
myself for the space of five years in looking out for such 
farms as might answer my purpose. I travelled through the 
country for twenty miles around the place where I lived, but 
though I found plenty of vacant farms, I told you before, 
and I declare it again on the word of an honest man, that I 
could see no farm for which the laird did not ask more than 
double the rent it was worth ; so that if I had meddled with 
any of them I saw well that my sons would not be able to 
pay the rent, and that in three or four years I would not 
have one shilling to rub upon another. 

After I had spent so much time and labor to no purpose, I 
confess that at length I conceived a sort of distaste for the 
lairds ; I imagined that as they knew I had a little money, 
they wanted to get it from me as fast as they could ; and 
in truth some of my neighbors observed a change in my 
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temper, and alleged I was turned so obstinate that I would 
not stay in the country even though some laird should offer 
me a farm or two on reasonable terms, and I dare say they 
were not altogether in the wrong. As I was going to 
America not for merchandising, but as a farmer, several of 
my acquaintances and wellwishers told me that I would save 
both time and money by landing at New York or Philadel- 
phia ; but I had a great curiosity to see Boston, especially 
as I understood that some of my father's friends had settled 
there long ago, and some from Paisley very lately. However, 
I stayed at Boston but a very few days ; for I made all the 
haste I could to wait on Dr. Witherspoon, at Princeton, in 
West Jersey ; and when I had gone there I was sorry to hear 
that he had gone away a day or two before to convey some 
of his pupils home to their parents who lived in Virginia; 
but I had the good luck to come up with him in the city of 
Philadelphia. I delivered to him the letters I had from 
Scotland, and he received me very kindly. When he under- 
stood my errand, he was very earnest to assist me to get a 
right farm. He advised me to take patience, and that I 
should not be hasty in making a- bargain, but that he was 
upon a journey, and I should wait at Princeton till his re- 
turn, when he would do all he could to get me settled in a 
comfortable manner. He also advised me to ren,t a farm for 
some time ; but as I had so great a family with me I was 
desirous to have a house of my own as soon as I could con- 
veniently get it ; and I also thought it would be better for 
me to improve land that was my own than any rented farm ; 
and as I had heard so much said about the goodness of the 
land upon the Ohio, both at home and since I had come here, 
I would fain have settled there at first ; but as I could not 
conveniently do so, I bargained for the plantation on which I 
now live, before Dr. Witherspoon returned from Virginia ; 
and if it had not been for the reason I have told you, I would 
have conducted myself entirely by his advice. But I have 
much cause to rejoice, and none to repent, that I made this 
purchase. 

I had stayed about seven months in the country before I 
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took possession of the purchase, during which time my 
family were not idle, but cheerfully applied themselves to 
such labor as they were employed in by the planters about 
Princeton and Philadelphia. By this means it happened 
that my landing at Boston was not so great a disadvantage 
as you may think. My stock of money was not much im- 
paired thereby, and my children learned the work of the 
country. But I thought nothing of this alteration when I 
had been obliged to enter on such an enterprise ; I was will- 
ing to submit to greater inconvenience than any I have met 
with. It was in April, 1772, that I settled on this planta- 
tion. It is situated at the distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles from Philadelphia, and is just as far from Fort Pitt; 
it lies in a large and beautiful valley, which runs all through 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia ; it consists of about 
four hundred and thirty acres, and there was a house of two 
stories high, and office house upon it. The house is built of 
square blocks of wood, worked or indented in one another; 
it is well plastered, so that it is warm enough, and I have 
six convenient rooms in it. My plantation, which I have 
called Corkerhill, after the name of the farm where my 
father lived and died, and where I lived so long — my plan- 
tation consists wholly of limestone land, and in general, 
limestone land is reckoned the best in the country. There 
is plenty of limestone for manure on every field, and it does 
not cost much labor or expense to come at it, and it can be 
burned with the wood which we grub up when we clear the 
ground. Our greatest labor is to cut the wood into small 
pieces when we are to burn the lime. 

Dear sir, I do assure you I am well pleased with the 
country, and with my situation in it. I bless God that I 
came here, and I heartily thank every man who encouraged 
me, and helped me to get the better of that fear which a 
man is under when he is to venture over so wide a sea, and, 
indeed when, excepting my eldest son, I was to carry along 
with me all that was dear to me in the world. I could not 
but be anxious about them ; but I was determined in my 
mind, and Providence hath been very favorable to us. We 
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are all at present in good health, and, blessed be God, we have 
alway been so since we came to this country. They say here 
that the air and climate of Pennsylvania agrees better with 
European constitutions than even the air of Europe itself, 
and I am inclined to think this is true from the constant 
health which my family have enjoyed. 

The man from whom I bought this plantation had lived 
upon it for the space of eleven years, and in all that time he 
had cleared no more but fifty acres, and I have got other 
fifty acres cleared since I came to it in April, 1772 ; upon 
ten acres of which I had a good crop that very season. I 
and my three sons cleared those fifty acres without any other 
assistance but that of one man, whom I hired for half a 
crown a day of our currency, besides his victuals. The clear- 
ing of these fifty acres cost me in whole about ten pounds of 
our currency, which is about six pounds Sterling, besides the 
labor that was done by my own family, and in truth I was 
very well pleased to find that the clearing of ground was so 
easy ; for before I left you, some of my neighbors were like 
to fright me when they told me that several sensible gentle- 
men had assured them that it would take ten or twelve 
pounds Sterling to clear a single acre ; but those gentlemen 
were mistaken, for that is not the truth. Three men will 
clear three acres in six days, just for the plough ; and in 
general over all the country hereabout a man will do forty 
rod a day, for which he gets half a crown currency and his 
victuals. I gave three hundred pounds Sterling for this 
plantation, and I could sell it already for double that money. 

"We who are country people used always to think it a great 
matter that the gentlemen in Scotland had orchards. We 
thought this a fine thing, and, indeed, squashes and pumpkin 
gourds, cucumbers, melons, and all other garden stuff grow 
in the open fields. But, unluckily, through the slothfulness 
of my predecessor, there was no orchard on the plantation 
when I came to it. To supply this defect, I have already 
planted two hundred fruit trees, and I was pleased to see 
that one of the trees had three apples upon it this year, 
though it was not planted till March last. 
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Dear sir, I have said so much about my industry and labor 
upon the plantation, but I have said it upon purpose, because 
I know that a vile and false report hath been published at 
home, that it is only lazy persons who come over here. Now 
you know well, and I need not tell you, that the very con- 
trary is true ; the lazy are motionless, and, like snails, abide 
on the spot where they are, until they either starve or are 
compelled by hunger to go a begging; whereas the indus- 
trious strive to maintain themselves by their labor without 
being troublesome to any body, and many of them finding 
it difficult by their labor at home, they are so far from being 
lazy, that they have activity and spirit to venture over to 
America; but I pity many of your poor people who are 
indeed very lazy, and it is impossible [but] that they must 
be lazy, because they have found, by long experience, that 
by their labor they can make no profit to themselves. My 
flock of cattle is not hitherto very great ; however, I have 
enough of horses, and I have cows, and hogs, and sheep, and 
by proper care they will soon multiply. I did not think it 
prudent to exhaust too much of my stock in buying cattle 
all at once ; for as I have many children I design to purchase 
more land for them. 

Dear sir, notwithstanding my promise, I am yet very unfit 
to write you a description of the country, and, indeed, it is 
needless, as you know so much and so well about it already ; 
but, for the sake of my promise, and for your satisfaction, I 
will tell you the truth about it as far as I can, and I shall 
begin with the climate. 

Till I came into this country I did not, I could not image 
the climate was so fine and so healthy. The air is sweet and 
clear, and we find an agreeable smell. One would think the 
sky is much farther distant from us than it seems to be at 
home. The southwest winds rule the summer seasons, and the 
northwest the winter. The winters, which are very agreeable, 
continue from December to March, and we have no black, 
foul weather as at home, but a fine, pure sky and bright 
heavens. No storms as at home, but fine, small breezes ; no 
winds to shake or rains to rot the corn. Sir, I cannot ex- 
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press the beauty of the summer season ; it is so fine, so pleas- 
ing, and healthy. While I and my sons are clearing ground, 
and go for a while to walk or rest ourselves in the forest 
among the tall oaks on a summer day, the sight of the 
heavens and the smell of the air gives me pleasure which I 
cannot tell you how great it is. When I sit down to rest, 
the breezes of the southwest wind, and the whispering noise 
it makes in the top of the trees, together with the fine smell 
of the plants and flowers, pleases us so exceeding that we 
are almost enchanted, and unwilling to part with such a 
pleasure. If my dear countrymen knew the beauty and 
healthiness of the climate, they would not be afraid to come 
to North America. There are a good number of old people 
just where I live ; some sixty, some seventy, some eighty 
years of age. I thought it right to tell you all this, because 
I know that much pains have been taken to spread abroad a 
bad opinion of the country and climate, as if it were un- 
healthy. I will not say why this has been done, but I sus- 
pect it hath its rise from some designing men among you, 
who, though they saw many people in great straits, and many 
next door to starvation, have, for some view of their own, 
endeavored to terrify them from coming here. In truth, I 
am sorry to hear of the great distress of farmers and trades- 
men in your country. You mention that in your letter, but 
I have heard much more from some folks I lately met with 
when I was at Philadelphia ; and so far as I understood the 
weavers and other tradesmen, and also many farmers, are in 
a far worse condition than they were when I came away, in 
the year 1771, for it seems the tradesmen cannot get employ- 
ment, and the meal continues to be as dear as it was. 

If the tradesmen and farmers would come here, they would 
soon find themselves in a better condition ; and there is 
plenty of room for them all — yea, for all that are in the 
three kingdoms. And this is the best poor man's country 
in the world, for the price of provision is cheap, and the 
price of labor is dear ; and there are many people in Penn- 
sylvania and the neighboring Provinces who had to work 
here to pay their freight, who have good plantations, and 
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are in wealthy circumstances. But this country is chiefly 
profitable to those farmers who bring along with them one, 
two, or three hundred pounds. Such farmers can afford to 
eat good pork, beef, or mutton as often as those who have 
one, two, or three hundred pounds of yearly rent in Scotland ; 
that is to say, if they have some tolerable skill in farming j 
and live upon the land they take up here. And I believe 
there are no farmers in the world who live on so coarse and 
so poor food as do the generality of farmers in Scotland. 

"With respect to the soil of the Province, some parts of it 
are rich and some poor, just as at home. If it is well im- 
proved and manured, it will bear good crops just as the land 
does in other countries ; but as far as I have yet seen or 
heard, the farmers here are really lazy. They make no improve- 
ment on their land but just what they do with the plough, 
in which they are not very expert ; many of them do not 
so much as draw out to the land the dung which is made by 
their cattle. "When I came to this land there was lying, in 
several heaps at the house, all the dung that had been made 
in the space of eleven years. I was glad to find I had so 
much ready manure ; so I drew it out to the land, and the 
crops were answerable to my pains and expectations, for I 
had that year a rich crop of wheat, and rye, and Indian corn. 

But the richest soil in all North America is on the rivers 
Ohio and Mississippi, and I intended to have gone and settled 
there at first, but my wife did not incline to go so far back 
at that time ; and that was the reason I made a purchase so 
soon, and did not take Dr. Witherspoon's advice. But I 
made the purchase on the road that leads to the Ohio River, 
and, as I am told, I am just one hundred and fifty miles from 
Fort Pitt ; as soon as we have this plantation put into some 
order, I and one of my sons will go back, and take up a large 
tract for the rest of my children. 

Mr. Lewis Evans, who travelled over the middle provinces, 
and most of the country that lies on the Ohio and Mississippi, 
has made a geographical description of these territories. I 
know he speaks the truth with respect to the many parts I 
have seen, and I anr thereby the better disposed to believe 
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him concerning the rest, especially as I have conversed with 
several of oar own people, who all agree with him in his 
account of the Ohio and its branches. 

The land on the Ohio is a rich, deep soil all the way from 
Fort Pitt downwards. That river hath many branches, which 
furnish good navigation to the adjacent parts ; and there is 
plenty of limestone and stone-coal on many of the rivers 
that fall into the Ohio. Mr. Evans, who published his book 
in the time of the late war, maintains that the territory then 
in dispute was as great a prize as had ever been contended 
for between two nations, and that the influence that a State 
vested with all the wealth and power that naturally arise 
from the culture of so great an extent of good land in a 
happy climate, will make so great an addition to that nation 
that owns it (where there is no State to hold the balance of 
power), that the loser must inevitably sink under its rival. 
He says : " That country exceeds in extent and good land 
all the European dominions of Britain, France, and Spain." 
And he affirms, " that with moderate cultivation it is capa- 
ble to maintain fifty millions of people." But for a further 
account of the land on the Ohio and Mississippi, I refer you 
to Mr. Evans's book, and I have desired the Rev. Mr. Mar- 
shall, of Philadelphia, to send you a copy of it. 

In your letter you mention the American Company of 
Farmers in the west of Scotland, and I cannot but approve 
of their sending over skilled men to take up land for them 
before they bring their families here ; and they have just 
taken the method which you and others advised me to take, 
and I would surely follow your advice, but I could not pre- 
vail on my wife to stay a year behind me. David Allan and 
James Whiteland, the two commissioners from that company, 
are now at my house, and I hope they will rest with me for 
a week or two, for I can easily accommodate them and their 
horses. They are going now for North Carolina to look for 
a large tract of land, agreeably to their commission. A large 
tract of land to the extent of 16,000 or 20,000 acres, all con- 
tiguous, and conveniently situated and not yet occupied, is 
not to be got in the middle provinces ; though they might 
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hereabout get plenty of single plantations here and there ; 
for the farmers are, many of them, selling their plantations 
and going back to take up larger tracts. I, therefore, ad- 
vised them all I could to go to the Ohio, but they are afraid 
the settlers there will be too far from market or a landing 
place. Since I come to America I have learned to think 
that those who have got a rich soil in a favorable climate, 
and who have got all the conveniences of life in great plenty, 
may be happy enough though they have but little money, 
and they may carry on a sort of inland trade among them- 
selves by way of barter; but those on the Ohio will not be 
long under that necessity, for I hear that money is already 
subscribed to improve the navigation by cuts into the Ohio, 
and besides the farmers in that rich country may easily get 
money by rearing large flocks of cows, hogs, and sheep, 
which they may drive to Philadelphia, and the market towns 
of New York and Maryland. By my being here I see that 
much of that fine land on the Ohio and Mississippi will be 
quickly taken up, though no person should come to it from 
Scotland. I see emigrants in crowds passing this way almost 
every week. One of my family, whom I lately sent to Phila- 
delphia, lodged in a house with fifty of them, and within 
these few days I saw more than threescore, all of them has- 
tening to the banks of the Ohio. Some of them came from 
Ireland, some from England, and some from Germany, and 
we hear that several ship fulls are coming from Corsica or 
Italy. About Fort Pitt, where three considerable rivers fall 
into the Ohio, the country is pretty well peopled already. 

We are in no fear that any harm will be done us by the 
Indians. I have seen many of them, and by all that I can 
hear they are harmless people, except they be offended or 
wronged. I hope we shall never have any bickerings with 
them ; but it would not be a small number of enemies that 
would terrify us, or even those about Fort Pitt, for, besides 
a well-trained militia, we all have guns in our hands. For 
there is no disarming act, or game act, as with you ; which 
last, you know, is considered as part of the disarming act. 
Our young men are at full liberty to shoot all sorts of game 
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■wherever they please, and by frequent exercise, there are as 
good marksmen here as any in the world. Indeed, by the 
throngness we have been in, my sons have seldom, hitherto, 
had leisure to partake of that diversion. They must im- 
prove the plantation. 

I need not tell you, for you know it already, that we have 
no tithes, or general taxes, or poor rates, or mill-mulcters, or 
such other grievances as tend to relax the diligence or in- 
dustry of the farmers. We have the privilege of choosing 
our ministers, schoolmasters, constables, and all other parish 
officers for laying and collecting all necessary assessments. 
These are chosen by a majority of the votes of the inhabi- 
tants. In the neighborhood, if any differences are like to 
arise about roads and marches, they are amicably adjusted 
without any law process. We have no characters hereabout 
which answer to the Scotch justice of peace, which we who 
come from Scotland look upon as a very great blessing ; and 
there is, I believe, no part of the world where justice is more 
impartially administered than in the province of Pennsyl- 
vania. In our law courts the poor are in no danger of being 
brow-beaten and borne down by the rich. With respect to 
our laws, they are made by those who are not nominally 
only, but really our representatives; for without any bribes or 
pensions they are chosen by ourselves, and every freeholder 
has a vote. In one of the American provinces, an honest 
man who was my acquaintance in Scotland, and who came 
over some years ago, is already a representative in the House 
of Burgesses. He had a small but valuable paternal inheri- 
tance ; but as the laird in his next neighborhood fell to work 
with him about roads and marches, and other pretences of 
contention, he judged it prudent to let that laird have his 
substance before it should be wasted with the expense of 
litigious law processes, where the laird's friends were the 
judges. He is now possessed of three considerable estates, 
and is ten times richer than ever he could expect to have 
been in Scotland. 

I might write to you at large about the religious liberty 
which is enjoyed in this province in the most extensive 
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manner. "We have, indeed, no religious establishment, but 
Christians of every denomination, as they choose their own 
ministers, so they also make provision for them, and, so 
far as I know, the several sects live in good friendship with 
one another. If I am spared, I may give you some further 
accounts of these several sects, as well as of my extended 
purchases, in another letter. 

Dear sir, I again beg pardon that I did not write sooner to 
you, according as I have promised, and I am sensible I have 
not wrote as clearly as I could wish to do when I wrote to 
you, for neither the spelling nor the grammar is good ; but 
you must forgive me. And I have another great favor to 
ask of you, which is that you would correct the spelling and 
grammar a little, and send this letter of mine to the press 
yourself, or else put it into the hands of some member of the 
American Company, for it may be some of them will take 
the pains to get it published, with my name on the title or 
at the end of it. You may think it strange that I beg this 
favor of you so earnestly, but there are two reasons which 
make me wish this letter were made public. One of them 
is because of a report which hath been sent abroad among 
you that I am discontented, and that I have made an ill 
bargain, and that I am rueing my race, and wanting to be 
home again, which are great untruths, and maybe there is 
some malice at the bottom of them. Therefore, that all my 
friends and acquaintances should know that I am very hap- 
pily settled, that all is very well with me, that all my family 
are cheerful and in good spirits, and that I hope I shall soon 
provide a comfortable settlement to every one of them who 
are come up to years. The other reason for my desiring that 
my letter should be published is, that I hope it may be of 
some use to my dear countrymen. I hear, as I have told you, 
that many farmers and a very great number of laborers and 
tradesmen are in more distressing circumstances than they 
were when I came away. Perhaps there are many of them 
who have some thoughts of. coming hither, but are hindered 
by their fears about the climate or the Indians. Now, if this 
letter shall help to remove these groundless fears, it will in 
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so far tend to the relief and encouragement of my dear coun- 
trymen, and I am sure that no man who knows me will 
suspect that I have written anything besides the truth. If 
tradesmen, or laborers, or farmers design to come over at all, 
they ought by all means to come immediately, before they 
are too old or so poor that they will have no money to bring 
with them, nor even to pay their freight ; and the sooner 
that farmers come over they will both buy land the cheaper, 
and also have a wider territory, out of which they may make 
choice of the richest tracts. 

The providence of God hath been wonderfully kind to 
those who have emigrated from your country. For two or 
three years past many vessels, freighted with emigrants, have 
yearly sailed from the coast of Scotland ; and I never knew 
of any calamity or grievous accident that befel these vessels. 
This is certainly remarkable ; it is ground of thankfulness and 
confidence. But the same Providence that preserves your 
honest people on their way to America seems to frown upon 
them while they remain at home. Your laborers and trades- 
men are in misery by reason of the dearness of the markets, 
and that dearness is occasioned — in part, at least — by the 
long course of bad seasons you have had. This is a dispen- 
sation of Providence which hath language. 

I had almost forgotten to tell you that when I was in 
Philadelphia I saw some Scotch newspapers, in which a great 
deal was said about the death of emigrants by sea, and their 
wretched state after they have come to the American towns. 
As I have said already, I never knew of any ill happening 
to emigrants by sea, and if they suffer any harm here, it will 
be rather from hospitality than from the cruelty of this peo- 
ple ; no doubt those who are forced to indent must be in a 
state of dependence till they have served out their time, and 
I pity their case. But as I have told you, I know several 
people here who served to pay their freight, who have now 
good plantations. However, our opinion here is that both 
your farmers and tradesmen should come away before they 
grow so poor that they will have nothing to bring with them, 
or even to pay their freight. 
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I sincerely thank you for your last kind letter, which I 
received from the Company's commissioners; I read it at 
once with pleasure, and I thought I was just conversing with 
you as I used to, and that frequently, in your own house. 
If it is not troublesome I beg to hear at times from you. If 
you direct your letters to the care of Mr. Marshall, he will 
take care of sending them to me. 

I do not know if ever I shall see you again ; but I am sure 
I wish you well, and all your family, and my heart's desire 
is that God may ever keep you in all his good ways. I have 
come over to America, but I hope both you and I are seek- 
ing for a better country, and that we shall at last meet in 
that city which hath the sure foundation. 

I am, etc., 
ALEXANDER THOMSON. 



